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OUTLINE 


INTRODUCTION:  Browning's  wide  racial  sympathies  limited 
to  three  races,  the  Hebrew,  the  Greek,  and  the  Italian. 

BODY 

PART  ONE:      The  Hebrew  race  in  Browning's  poetry. 
I,      Browning's  sympathy  with  the  Hebrew  race  in, 

1,  His  marked  sense  of  the  eternal  victory  of 
Justice  and  righteousness, 

2,  His  fondness  for  concrete  and  pictorial 
language • 

3,  His  love  of  intense  color. 

II.      A  study  of  the  Hebrew  race  before  Christ,  as 
represented  by  the  poems, 

1,  Ben  Karshook's  Wisdom 

2.  Saul 

III.      A  study  of  the  Hebrew  race  in  the  period  just 
after  Christ,  as  we  see  it  in  the  poem. 
The  Epistle  of  Karshish 
IV.      A  study  of  the  spirit  of  the  early  Jewish 
Christian  Church,  as  interpreted  in, 
A  Death  in  the  Desert 
V.      A  study  of  the  Hebrew  in  the  Middle  Ages,  as 
we  see  him  in  the  poems, 

1.  Fillippo  Baldinuccl 

2.  Holy  Cross  J^ay 

3.  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra 
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PART  TWO:     The  Greek  race  in  Browning's  Poetry. 

!•      Browning's  sympathy  with  the  Greek  race  in  his 
keen  love  for  the  beautiful. 
II.      A  study  of  the  early  <Jreek  ideal  of  patriotism, 
as  found  in  the  poems, 

1.  Pheidippides 

2.  Echetlos 

III.      A  study  of  the  early  Greek  ideal  of  moral  law, 
as  represented  in  the  poem, 
Artemis  Prologizes 
IV.      A  study  of  the  trivimph  of  Greek  culture,  as 
we  find  it  in  the  poem, 

Balaustion's  Adventure 
Vo      A  study  of  the  decay  of  Greek  culture,  as 
picturedL  in  the  poem, 

Aristophanes '  Apolopy 
VI.      A  study  of  the  final  exhaustion  and  ruin  of 
Greek  culture,  as  depicted  in  the  poem, 
Cleon 

PART  THREE:     The  Italian  race  in  Browning's  poetry. 
I.      Browning's  sympathy  with  the  Italian  temperament 
greater  than  with  the  English. 
11.      A  study  of  the  Renaissance  Italian's  love  of 
pure  beauty,  as  represented  in  the  poem 

Fra  Lippo  Lippi 
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III.      A  study  of  the  spiritual  impetus  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  as  portrayed  in  the  poem. 
Old  Pictures  in  Florence 
rv.      A  study  of  failure  because  of  the  conscious 

lack  of  this  spiritual  impetus,  as -given  in  the 
poem, 

Andrea  del  Sarto 
V«      A  study  of  the  weakening  of  the  Renaissance 
vigor,  as  we  see  it  in  the  poem, 
Pictor  Ignotls 
VI.      A  stud^^  of  the  Renaissance  minus  its  soul,  as 
depicted  in  the  poem. 

The  Bishop  Orders  His  Tomb 
VII.      A  study  of  the  two  opposite  phases  of  modern-day 
Italian  life  as  it  is  drawn  for  us  in  the  poem. 
Up  at  a  Villa--Down  in  the  Cltv 
VIII.      A  study  of  the  Italian  hamlet-life  in  Browning's 
day  as  he  describes  it  in  the  poems, 

1.  The  Englishman  in  Italy 

2.  De  Gustibus 

IX.      A  study  of  modern  Italian  life  against  the  ever- 
present  background  of  history,  as  found  in  the  poems, 

1,  Love  Among  the  Ruins 

2,  Two  in  the  Campagna 

X*      A  study  of  the  modern  spirit  of  Italian  patriotism, 
as  represented  by  the  poems, 

1 .  The  Italian  in  England 
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C.      CONCLUSION:      The  electicism  of  Browning  a  strength 

rather  than  a  weakness. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Of  all  the  modern  English  poets  Robert  Browning  has 
the  most  wide  racial  sympathies.      A  sweeping  statement  that, 
but  one  justifiable.      From  almost  all  races  have  the  central 
figures  of  his  poems  come.      There  is  the  Russian  Ivan 
Ivanovich,  the  Frenchman  Eerv^  Riel,  Pheidippides  the  Greek, 
the  Italian  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Saul  the  «^ew,  Ho'seyn  the  Arab, 
the  Persian  Ferishtah,  the  Englishman  faring,  the  Swedish  Queen 
Christina--and  so  the  list  might  go  on.      Yet  there  are  three 
races  of  which  Browning  has  chosen  to  write,  not  one  poem,  or 
two,  but  a  series  of  poems,  a  sufficient  number  to  indicate 
that  his  choice  rose  from,  something  deeper  than  his  roving 
imagination  that  loved  the  far-off  places  and  peoples  of  the 
earth.      These  races  are  the  Hebrew,  the  Greek,  and  the  Italian. 
Other  writers  often  have  been  influenced  by  one  nation  outside 
their  own--v.'ltness  Keats^s  devotion  to  the  Greek,  and  George 
Eliot  *s  interest  in  the  -Italian  Renaissance.      -^t  is  the  fact 
that  Browning's  character  was  broad  and  versatile  enough  to 
be  influenced  by  and  deeply  interested  in  three  nations  that 
is  remarkable.      Then,  too,  the  ^^ebrew  and  the  Greek  races  have 
long  been  considered  as  direct  opposites  in  their  way  of  think- 
ing.     We  recall  the  terms  "Hebraism  and  Hellenism"  and  Arnold's 
essays  on  the  incompatibility  of  the  two--yet  Browning  was  drawn 
by  an  inborn  harmony  of  his  nature  with  theirs,  to  both  of  them. 
Truly  in  Browning,  "the  threads  of  life  are  strangely  mixed." 
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BODY 
PART  ONE 

THE  HEBREW  RACE  IN  BROWNING 


/ 


The  Eebrew  Pace  in  Browning *s  Poetry 


Stopford  Brooke  has  said  "The  Jew  lay  deep  in 
Browning,      No  English  poet,  save  perhaps  Shakespeare,  has 
spoken  of  the  Jew  with  compassion,  knowledge,  and  admiration 
till  Browning  wrote  of  him.'V     Several  Hebrew  racial  character- 
istics are  also  characteristic  of  the  man  Bro7/ning,  yet  though 
Browning  admirers,  eager  to  follow  every  clue,  have  attempted 
to  trace  his  descent  to  a  Hebrew  source  they  have  failedo 
The  kinship  of  though  and  feeling  so  markedly  existing  cannot, 
then,  be  explained  on  a  racial  basis. 

First  and  most  prominent.  Browning's  sense  of  justice 
and  righteousness  is  identical  with  that  which  the  Hebrew  race 
showed  throughout  their  years  of  national  life.      Justice  and 
righteousness  are,  at  last,  always  victorious.      The  Supreme 
Being  is  a  just  God,   rewarding  those  who  mlk  uprightly. 
He  is  a  God  who  loves  and  cares  for  His  children.      This  was 
the  theme  of  the  ^Id  Testament  narratives,  of  the  utterances 
of  the  Hebrew  Prophets,  and  of  the  Songs  of  David,  What 
worthy  expression  of  it  do  we  find  in  such  of  Browning's  poems 
as  Saul,  A  Death  in  the  Desert,  and  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra,  Because 
of  this  faith  there  is  a  recurrent  note  of  hope  and  optimism 
in  Hebrew  literature,  and  because  of  it  too  Browning  has  been 
called" the  poet  of  radiant  optimism," 

*  The  Poetry  of  Robert  Browning.  Stopford  Brooke,  P,  54 
Thomas  Y,  Crowe 11  and  Co. 
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Though  the  Hebrew  race  used  "language  concrete  and 
pictorial  rather  than  abstract  and  logical"  to  embody  its 
thought,  yet  at  the  same  time  fine  analogies  and  intellectual 
subtlities  were  their  delight.      Anyone  who  attempts  to  follow 
the  arguments  of  Bishop  Elaugram's  Apology  or  of  A  Death  in 
the  Desert    will  be  convinced  that  Browning  likewise  delights 
in  both  concrete  pictures  and  subtlities  of  thought.  As 
with  the  Hebrews,  it  is  with  him  the  natural  way  of  expressing 
his  thought. 

"Colorful"  is  a  word  often  applied  to  contemporary 
poetry,  but  to  no  verse  can  it  be  more  fittingly  applied  than 
to  Browning's.      It  glows  with  the  most  intense  color:  barbaric 
reds,  vivid  greens  and  blue  and  oranges.      Precious  stones 
emeralds,  rubies,  and  sapphires — he  delights  in  for  the  flashes 
of  color  they  lend.      Here  again  is  a  Jewish  quality  in 
Browning.      The  Semetic  mind,  no  matter  how  high  its  develop- 
ment, appears  never  to  have  lost  its  primitive  love  of  intense 
color.      From  the  rainbow  cloak  of  Joseph,  to  the  scarlet  and 
purple  and  blue  curtains  of  the  Tabernacle,  and  on  to  the 
purple -bordered  robes  of  the  priests  of  Christ's  time  ran  this 
love  of  color. 

"It  was  this  Jewish  element  manifesting  itself  in  so 
many  ways  in  Browning  which  caused  him  to  feel  with  and  to  write 
so  much  about  the  Jews  in  his  poetry.'^ 

^.  Old  Testament  Introduction,  John  H,  Paven,  P.  47. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company 
t.  The  Poetry  of  Robert  Browning,  Stopford  Brooke,  P.  34. 

Thomas  Y,  Crowe 11  and  Co. 
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Among  the  great  teachers  Browning  has  drawn  for  us 
Ben  Karshook,  the  Hebrew  Temple  Rabbi,  Is  worthy  of  a  place 
and  name  in  our  interest,  though  all  we  know  of  him  is  told  us 
in  a  poem  of  five  short  stanzas  o      ^''e  know  that  he  is  old  enough 
to  have  acquired  authority  and  fame  as  a  teacher- -young  priests 
ask  him  their  weightiest  (and  their  most  foolish)  questions, 
but  he  is  far  from  being  a  venerable  saint  with  a  peaceful  face 
and  a  mild  voice.      On  occasion  with  fire  in  his  eye  and  a 
whip  in  his  voice  he  would  better  represent  the  Church  Militant, 
Hypocrisy  and  shallowness  are  what  call  forth  his  indignation. 
He  is  of  the  old  sturdy  race  of  the  priesthood,  before  the  days 
when  over-subtilety  and  formality  had  spread  like  dry-rot 
through  the  intellectual  life  of  the  Jewish  people.  Its 
beginnings,  perhaps,  he  sees  in  the  rising  generation.      At  all 
events  the  shallow  flippancy  of  one  young  Sadducee  rouses  him 
to  a  stinging  reply.      Ke  does  not  stop  to  argue  with  or  to 
convince  the  callow  youth;  instead  his  lightning-like  reply, 
in  the  words  of  Browning,  "struck  the  simple  solemn," 
Intellectual  honesty  is  what  he  demands  of  his  questioners. 
Hypocrisy  and  "playing  safe"  are  abominations  in  his  sight. 

Here  Browning's  sympathy  with  the  Hebrew  race  first 
shows  itself.       In  the  days  since  the  race  has  not  always  been 
noted  for  placing  honour  above  expediency  and  for  absolute 
honesty,  yet  Browning  pictures  in  Ben  Karshooi:  a  Habbi  who 
embodies  these  qualities,  and  who  is  instilling  them  into  his 
pupils,    (if  it  is  humanly  possible  to  do  so.')      Such  men  were 
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the  old  Hebrew  prophets:  Elijah,  ^saieh,  and  Ezekiel. 
Browning  draws  no  picture  of  them,  and  possibly  it  is  better 
so.      The  tendency  already  is  too  strong  to  think  of  them  as 
a  noble  race  by  themselves --not  as  Jews,  but  as  prophets  to  the 
Jews,      Browning  shows  us,  instead,  Rabbi  Ben  Karsbook,  unknown 
in  the  nation's  greater  history,  yet  with  the  passionate  honesty 
and  the  firy  zeal  for  Truth  of  the  great  leaders. 

That  the  name  "Karshook"  which  Browning  has  given 
him  means  "thistle"  in  Hebrew  is  perhaps  worthy  of  comment. 
Truly  his  replies  are  as  stinging  as  any  thistle,  and,  like 
a  thistle  too,  they  are  qualified  to  cling  to  the  mind  and 
prickle  there.      His  learned  young  questioners  might  like  to 
forget  and  ignore  the  pointed  answers  he  tosses  at  them,  but 
they  cannot--any  more  than  they  could  a  thistle. 

The  poem  Saul  is  much  more  elaborate  than  Ben  Karshook's 
Wisdom  ,  yet  it  resembles  it  in  its  pre-Messianic  setting  and 
In  its  sympathetic  insight  into  Hebrew  character.  The 
noblest  conception  of  God,  "the  all-powerful  yet  all-loving" 
comes  to  young  David  through  intercessory  prayer  for  demon- 
tormented  Saul,      David  reaches  the  highest  aid  human  power 
can  give  the  King  through  his  appeal  first  to  Saul's  love  of 
all  nature,  then  to  his  sympathy  with  humanity--the  song  of  the 
reapers,  the  funeral  chant,  the  song  of  pure  joy  of  living, 
till  at  last  he  has  "gone  the  whole  round  of  creation"  and  out 
into  the  future --yet  tbis  is  not  enough.      To  Saul  "death  is 
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past,  life  not  come."      Then,  as  K.ing  ^ezekiah  once  spread  the 
roll  before  Jehovah,  as  Elijah  confronted  with  the  priests  of  Baal 
prayed,  and  as  Daniel  from  a  far  country  called  on  his  God  the 
Hebrew  David  turned  to  the  God  of  Israel:     "At  the  summit  of 
human  endeavor 

And  scaling  the  highest,  man's  thought  could,  gazed 
Hopeless  as  ever  on  the  new  stretch  of  heaven  above  me-- 
Till,  mighty  to  save,  just  one  lift  of  thy  hand  cleared 
That  distance — God's  throne  from  man's  grave i" 
To  David  bred  in  the  Messianic  hope  God's  revelation  of  ^is 
power  widens  to  the  revelation  of  ^Is  love  through  Christ. 

"Tis  the  weakness  in  strength  that  I  cry  fori  my 
flesh  that  i  seek. 

In  the  Godhead  J  I  seek  and      find  it,      0  Saul,  a 
Hand  like  this  hand 

Shall  throw  open  the  gates  of  new  life  to  thee.'  See 

the  Christ  stand.'" 
For  Saul  then,  as  for  the  Jewish  race,  hope  was  through  God's 
revelation  of  the  ^sslah.      And  for  David  too,  as  for  the 
Jewish  people,  the  coming  of  the  ^essiah  was  to  be  the  ful- 
fillment of  all  the  highest  religious  thought  and  longing,  the 
cllmak  of  God's  revelation  to  His  Chosen  i'eople. 


Browning's  Complete  Poems.  Saul.     P.  182,   184  . 

Students '  Cambridge  Edition 
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God's  power  and  willingness  to  help  His  people  in  answer  to 
their  prayer.  His  revelation  of  His  love,  reaching  its  climax  in 
the  comming  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  final  sure  triumph  of 
righteousness--these  are  the  religious  ideas  typically  Hebrdw 
that  Browning  presents  in  Saul. 

In  Saul  we  find,  however,  his  sympathy  with  Hebrew 
life  not  only  in  its  grandest  religious  conceptions,  but  also 
in  its  minutest  details.      Shepherds  folding  their  flocks  one 
by  one,  while  above  them  star  follows  star  into  the  blue 
evening  sky,  reapers  singing  their  wine  songs  as  they  clasp  hands 
in  friendship,  young  girls  singing  as  they  lead  a  beautiful  maiden  to 
her  marriage  feast,  workmen  chanting  as  they  butress  an  arch, 
Levites  walking  solemn  and  slow  to  the  temple  altar--all  pass 
before  us.      We  see  the  land  itself:  sands  burnt  to  powder 
glaring  in  the  sun,  the  dried  river-channel  with  its  bulrushes, 
upland  sheep  pastures  with  a  lone  eagle  wheeling  overhead,  and 
a  quick  Jerboa  musing  outside  his  sand  house:  we  hear  the  song 
of  the  quails  from  the  cornland,  and  taste  the  fare  of  the  men 
of  the  Jordan  wilderness:  "rich  dates  yellowed  over  with  gold 
dust  divine.  And  the  locust  flesh  steeped  in  the  pitcher,  the 
full  draught  of  wine."      Bright  barbaric  colors  flash  through 
it  all:     the  red-gold  of  David's  harp  wound  with  lilies  still 
living  and  blue,  Saul's  turban  heavy  with  jewels--" lordly  male- 
sapphires  and  rubies  courageous  at  heart,"  and  his  gleaming 
armlets  with  their  clasps  set  before. 

Browning's  Complete  Poems.     Saul.     P.  180--Students '  Cambridge 
Edition 
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The  Epistle  of  Karshlsh  carries  on  the  thought  of  the 
incarnation  from  the  other  side:  not  as  the  promised  hope  as  in 
Saul,  but  as  the  accomplished  reality.      The  time  is  twenty  years 
after  the  death  of  Christ.      Lazarus   (familiar  to  us  through  the 
Biblical  narrative  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus  from  the  dead  by 
Christ),  is  a  Jew  indeed,  but  he  is  of  the  number  who  accept 
Christ  as  "the  very  God,"      To  him,  as  to  David,  the  revelation 
of  God  through  Christ  is  the  climax  of  God's  love  to  man.  As 
David,  not  having  seen  or  known  the  Christ  who  lived  on  earth  , 
sought  for  the  human  in  the  divine,  so  Christ's  disciple  Lazarus, 
having  seen  and  believed  on  Him  when  he  was  on  earth,  after 
His  death  heard  Him  now  as  the  all-powerful  God  speak  through 
the  thunder  with  human  voice : 

•^O  heart  I  made,  a  heart  beats  here.' 

Face  my  hands  fashioned,  see  it  in  myself.' 

Thou  has  no  power  nor  mayest  conceive  of  mine. 

But  love  I  gave  thee,  with  myself  to  love." 

The  ^Id  Hebrew  sense  of  ever-victorious  righteousness 
is  here  also — from'  a  new  angle,  from  the  Christian  point-of-view 
that  Browning  so  often  takes.      Right  may  appear  to  be  oven-^ome 
and  wrong  to  triumph  simply  because  we  see  only  the  part;  the 
spiritual  realities  around  the  earthly  life  are  hidden  from 
uso      We  know  only  the  law  of  the  earthly  life.      Lazarus  had 
seen  beyond.      He  has  seen  God's  whole  plan-^and  found  it  good. 

Browning's  Complete  Poems.  An  Epistle.  P.  341 

Students    Cambridge  Edition. 
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Much  that  men  fear:  death,  disaster,  oppression,  he  no  longer 

dreads.     It  pleases  hiir  rather  to  live  as  long  as  and  just  as 

God  wishes,  knowing  the  heavenly  will,  seeing  it,  what  it  is,  and  why 

it  is.      For  Lazarus,  "God's  in  his  heaven--All 's  right  with 

the  world.'" 

John  the  beloved  Apostle,  a  chief  foijnder  of  the 
early  Christian  Church--and  then,  at  last,  the  only  disciple 
left  alive  who  could  say  that  he  had  seen  with  his  eyes  and 
handled  with  his  hands  the  Divine  Logos.      In  A  Death  in  the 
Desert  Browning  gives  us  John's  last  apology  for  his  life. 
Browning's  own  intellectual  subtilty,  characteristic  of  the 
iiebrew  race  as  well,  shows  itself  in  the  arguments  John  ad- 
vances.    Subtle  analogies  are  his  delight.      He  compares  the 
gift  of  truth  with  the  gift  of  fire,      Man  had  gone  freezing 
without  fire  for  ages  according  to  the  Promethian  myth,  and  so 
appreciated  and  guarded  fire  as  a  priceless  treasure  once  it 
was  given,      -^^et  truth  be  given  in  the  same  way  after  man  had 
groped  for  it  for  centuries,  and  man's  power  of  reasoning  and 
choosing  the  best  would  be  gone,  his  probation  ended,  for, 

"Will  he  give  up  fire 
For  Gold  or  Purple  once  he  knew  its  worth? 
Could  he  give  Christ,  the  Truth,  up  were  his  worth  so 

plain? " 

And  so,  John  concludes,  to  test  men  the  proofs  shift,  and  truth 
cannot  be  won  at  a  single  grasp  as  other  facts  can.  Miracles 
are  no  longer  needed  to  prove  the  truth  of  Christianity,  he  goes 

Browning's  Complete  Poems.    A  Death  in  the  Desert,     P.  388 

Pippa  Passes.     P.  153 

Students'  Cambridge  Edition. 
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on,  for  now  men  have  the  fruits  of  Christianity.       ^t  is  like  a 
garden:  twigs  are  set  up  to  show  where  the  seeds  are  planted, 
but  after  the  herbs  are  waving  high,  of  what  longer  use  are 
the  twigs? 

Then  again,  man  is  so  constituted  that  he  cannot  receive 
all  truth  in  one  grand  revelation.      The  greatest  evil  that  can 
come  to  a  man  in  this  life  is  loss  from  gain.       Illustrations  of 
this  paradox  leap  to  'John's  brain.      Just  as  a  lamp  surcharged 
with  oil  chokes  and  goes  out,  and  thus  darkness  comes  from 
what  should  make  light,  just  as  a  stomach  overloaded  with  food 
starves,  so  too  much  knowledge  and  proof  in  one  flash  brings 
only  ignorance  and  blindness  to  man.      No,  man  is  so  m.ade  that 
he  must  "pass  from  old  to  new,  from  vain  to  real,  from  mistake 
to  fact,"  otherwise  how  could  he  progress?      And  progress  is 
the  distinctive  mark  of  man  alone.      The  old  figure  of  the 
Potter  and  the  Clay  comes  to  Jobn's  mind  next.      Man  must  mould 
many  vessels  before  he  can  reach  the  perfect  pattern.  Yet 
God  is  all-loving  and  all-wise.      As  David  and  as  Lazarus  the 
Apostle  John  is  superbly  confident  that  because  of  it,  all  is 
for  the  best.      Truth  will  conquer  at  last,  and  falsehood  and 
evil  are  explainable,  for  they  are  stepping  stones  to  ultimate 
truth. 

In  A  Death  in  the  Desert  Browning  has  chosen  for  his 
central  figure  that  John  who  was  "the  greatest  theologian  of 
apostolic  times,"  and  in  temperament  end  utterance  the  last  of 
the  great  Hebrew  prophets  and  the  first  of  the  Christian. 

John  and  Kis  Writings,  D.  A.  Hayes.     F.  9,11. 
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In  his  nature  elements  of  Hebraism  andApostollc  Christianity 
blend.      Only  one  with  complete  understanding  of  the  Hebrew 
mind  with  its  love  of  the  concrete,  its  subtilty,  and  its 
emotional  intensity  could  so  have  caught  the  spirit  of  John, 
Browning's  characterization  of  him  is  in  keeping  with  the  John 
of  history  who  wrote  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  three  Epistles. 

From  the  Jew  of  A  Death  in  the  Desert  to  the  Jew  in 
Filippo  Baldinuccl  is  a  far  step.      The  Jewish  race  had,  it  is 
true,  long  passed  the  summit  of  its  material  prosperity  at  the 
time  of  John,  but  its  intellectual  life  was  yet  strong,  and  it, 
as  one  people,  yet  occupied  the  land  of  its  fathers.  Centuries 
later,  at  the  time  of  the  redoubtable  Filippo,  the  race  had 
been  scattered,  and  the  Jew  had  become  the  wandering  outcast  of 
history,  everywhere  looked  on  with  contempt  and  disgust  as  the 
symbol  of  everything  soulless  and  mean.      They  were  not  thought 
of  as  hum.an  beings;  they  were  not  treated  as  human  beings; 
that  they  were  human  beings  with  feelings  like  our  own  Browning 
shows  with  ironic  clearness  in  Filippo  Ealdinucci's  remin- 
iscences of  their  persecution.      The  unreasoning  hatred  of  the 
tormenters,  the  pettiness  they  would  stoop  to  in  their  spite 
against  the  Jews — Filippo  reviews  it  all  in  high  glee,  not 
suspecting  what  a  horrible  index  of  his  own  character  the  story 
is«      ^e  is  as  unsuspecting  of  the  pathos  in  the  Hebrews' 
appeal  to  be  left  in  peace  after  they  are  dead--dead  after  a 
life-timie  of  patient  endurance  of  hatred  and  ignominy. 
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an  appeal  that  because  it  is  so  plainly  hopeless  is  cut  short 
and  changed  to  an  offer  of  money  - -wl- ich  meets  with  an  instant 
response.      It  would  almost  seem  that  Browning  here  hints  at  a 
rather  uncomplimentary  and  unheard-of  reason  for  the  Jew's 
notorious  reckoning  of  everything  in  terms  of  money.  Perhaps 
it  was  the  only  language  that  their  oppressors  would  listen  to.' 
Not  only  once  but  twice  do  the  pious  old  hypocrites  of  Filippo's 
story  extort  money  from  the  long-suffering  Jews. 

Holy  Cross  Day  pictures  even  more  vividly  the  in- 
consistency of  the  so-called  Christians*  treatment  of  the  Jews: 
to  degrade  them  on  every  day  of  the  year  but  one,  and  on  that 
one  to  force  them  to  listen  to  a  Christian  sermon  with  the  hope 
of  converting  them.'      Needless  to  say,  the  Hebrev/s  could  see 
the  incongruity  of  it  all;  is  it  any  wonder  that  they  hated 
Christianity?      Browning  with  his  deep  sympathy  for  them  (which 
expresses  itself  in  realism  too  stern  ever  to  degenerate  into 
sentimentality),  traces  out  what  their  em.otions  and  thoughts 
idust  have  been  as  they  gathered  for  the  yearly  sermon.  First 
a  lethargic  stoicism  which  turns  it  all  to  an  unsavory  farce; 
they  have  been  considered  as  vermin  so  long  that  they  seem 
sunk  almost  to  that  level;  then  as  their  spokesman  is  forced  to 
stand  and  listen  to  the  long  sermon,  he  cannot  keep  himself  from 
thinking,  and  in  an  instant  his  mock  groans  of  contrition  are 
changed  to  real  ones  over  the  fate  of  his  people.      Then  the 
unquenchable  note  of  idealism  creeps  in  as  they  turn  to  Ben 
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Ezras'  Song  of  Death.      "The  Lord  will  have  mercy  on  Jacob 
yet,"      if,  in  a  moment  of  blindness,  they  have  indeed  denied 
their  Messiah,  v/bat  worse  are  they  than  those-- 

"Who  maintain  thee  in  word,  and  defy  thee  in  deed.' 
^et  defiance  to  them  pay  mistrust  to  thee. 
Thou  art  the  Judge.*" 

That  Browning  should  undertake  their  defense  shows 
his  sympathy  with  the  i^ebrew  race,  that  he  should  place  some 
of  his  noblest  philosophical  ideas  in  the  lips  of  a  Jewish  Rabbi, 
Ben  Ezra  by  name,  suggests  his  inherent  belief  in  and  respect 
for  them.      One  authority  (A.  J.  Campbell ),  even  believes  that 
he  is  indebted  for  these  ideas  themselves  to  the  original  Rabbi 
Ben  Ezra   (Abraham  Een  Meir  Ben  Ezra).      For  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra 
life  is  as  Era  i^ippo  Lippi  says,  "No  blot  or  blank.      It  means 
intensely,  and  it  means  good."      From  the  beginning  to  end  life 
is  moulded  by  the  Potter  to  make  a  perfect  vessel  for  his  use. 
And  it  is  God  that  judges  at  last  of  success  or  failure; 
apparent  failure  may,  in  His  sight,  be  the  highest  success. 
The  Hebraic  faith  in  the  supreme  verities:  the  eternity  of 
Good,  and  God's  all-mightiness  and  all-love  harmonize  with 
Browning's  positive  nature  far  better  than  do  the  hopeless 
fatalism  of  Omar  Khayyam,  so  we  are  not  overwhelmingly  surprised 
to  hear  Ben  Ezra  address  the  Persian  Poet,  after  he  has  reviewed 
his  "eat,  drink,  and  be  merry  for  tomorrow  we  die"  doctrine. 

Browning's  Complete  Poems.     Holy  Cross  Day.     P.  289. 
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in  the  vigorous  words: 

"Fool!  All  that  is,  at  all, 
Lasts  ever,  past  recall; 

Earth  changes,  but  thy  soul  and  God  stand  sure/* 

Yet  though  Rabbi  Een  Ezra*s  faith  in  God's  love  is 
so  positive  and  sturdily  defiant  of  chance  and  change,  his  sense 
of  dependence  on  God  is  very  real: 

"But  I  need  thee,  he  cries, 

Thee  God,  who  mouldest  men; 

My  times  be  in  thy  hand.' 

Perfect  the  cup  as  planned.'" 
It  is  the  dependence  on  God  that  the  Hebrew  nation  felt  when 
He  led  them  through  the  wilderness,  and  into  the  Promised  Land, 
The  emotional  side  of  Browning's  nature  responded  to  this  feel- 
ing.     Rabbi  Ben  Ezra  is  perhaps  the  most  "lovable"  of  Browning's 
teachers.      if  he  had  written  nothing  else  to  prove  his  sym- 
pathy with  the  Hebre?;  mind  Rabbi  Een  Ezra  would  prove  it. 
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PART  TWO 


THE  GREEK  RACE  IN  BROWNING 


The  Gree?^  Race  in  Browning's  Poetry 


But  though  _The  «Jew  lay  deep  in  Browning,"  the  Greek 
also  lay  deep  in  him.      iiebraism  and  Hellenism  do  not  always 
conflict.       In  Browning's  nature,  elements  of  both  existed  in 
harmony.      The  balance  was  not  perfect,  it  is  true,  but  it  was 
more  nearly  so  than  it  is  in  the  majority  of  us . 

His  keen  love  of  beauty  had  in  it  a  Greek  element. 
Without  it  he  could  not  have  conceived  the  character  of 
Balaustion,  so  exquisitely  sensitive  to  all  beauty.  Browning's 
feeling  for  harmony  was  Greek,  witness  Balaustion  again.  As 
he  was  preeminent  in  his  insight  into  Hebrew  life,  so  he  was 
in  his  insight  into  Greek  life.      No  other  nineteenth  century 
poet  (with  the  possible  exception  of  Walter  Savage  Landor),  was 
aMe  to  recapture  the  true  Greek  spirit.      Browning's  great 
contemporary,  Tennyson,  wrote  peoms  on  Greek  subjects,  but 
they  were  "modernized  editions,"  true  neither  to  historical 
details  nor  to  Greek  spirit.      Dramatic  and  forceful  they  may 
be,  their  men  and  women  may  be  human  and  attractive,  but  they 
are  not  Greek. 

For  Browning  the  positive  is  always  more  attractive 
than  the  negative,  faith  more  inviting  than  doubt.      The  theme 
of  Pheidippides ,  one  of  his  noblest  Greek  character  studies, 
is  no  exception  to  this:     Pheidippides  is  inspired  by  his  love 
for  Athens,  and  by  the  promise  of  the  Great  God  Pan  to  save  the 
city  from  the  Persians.      The  story  of  Pan's  appearance  to 
Pheidippides  is  delightful  in  its  when- the -world-was  young 
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freshness.  the  young  Athenian  runner  Pheidippldes ,  as  in 

Herve'  Riel,  Browning  has  found  a  brave  man,  unfamed  in  history 
and  of  another  nation  than  his,  whose  invincible,  unassuming 
spirit  is  like  his  own.      This  quality  of  undaunted  bravery 
always  appealed  to  Browning,    (witness  Childe  Roland  to  the  Dark 
Tower  Came »  )      True  it  is  a  universal  rather  than  a  national 
characteristic,  yet  if  any  nation  could  claim  it  for  a  national 
characteristic  as  well,  the  Greek  race  could. 

In  the  poem  Echetlos  this  same  invincibleness  of 
spirit  is  again  glorified.      It  is  the  same  in  the  unknown  plow- 
man as  in  the  young  runner,      -Lt  is  the  bravery  that,  inspired 
by  an  ideal  love  or  faith,  places  duty  above  self.  With 
Pheidippides  and  Echetlos  this  inspiration  is  patriotism.  The 
Athenians,  grateful  for  Echetlos'  mighty  help  at  Marathon,  wish 
to  honor  him,  but  no  trace  of  him  can  be  found.      The  wise  old 
Oracle  com.forts  them:     "Care  for  no  name  at  all.'    The  Great  deed 
ne'er  grows  small." 

Browning's  deities,  whether  the  Hebrew  Jehovah  or  the 
Greek  Gods  and  Godde^^ses,  are  always  powerful.      He  has  no  use 
for  a  vague  deity  that  never  does  anything.      With  him  revelation 
is  essential.      The  Greek  Goddess  Artemis  herself  tells  in 
Artemis  Prologizes  of  her  vindication  of  her  favorite  you^h 
Hippo lutos.      The  theme  is  reminiscent  of  the  Aeschylan  tragedy: 
as  in  Aeschylus,  even  though  the  hero,  Hippolutos,  has  offended 
involuntarily,  the  evil  consequences  are  certain,  and  he  dies  a 
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terrible  death.      But  the   story  does  not  end  here,  for  Artemis 
intervening,  steals  away  his  body  to  her  sacred  retreat,  there 
to  be  nursed  back  to  life  and  health.      The  conception  of  the 
Goddess  is  vogorous  and  satisfying,       ^n  some  subtle  way 
Browning  has  caught  the  spirit  of  primitive  Greek  life:  Theseus, 
Fippolutos,  and  Phaidra  are  so  truly  Greek  as  the  men  that  the 
old  Greek  dramatists  themselves  made  real  for  us. 

The  Greek  girl  Balaustion  is  among  Browning's  most 
attractive  women.      "wild  pomegranite-f lower, "  the  dusky  red 
blossom  of  the  wilderness,  signifying  "food,  drink,  and  odor, 
all  at  once,"  is  her  name,  and  well  does  she  deserve  it.  But 
she  is  not  only  a  beautiful,  keen-minded  young  girl,  she  is  also 
a  crowning  product  of  Greek  culture.      She  has  the  best  qualities 
of  the  Greek:  inner  and  outer  harmony,  light  and  gladness, 
splendid  originality,  and  love  of  the  beautiful.      Born  at 
Rhodes,  but  of  Athenian  parentage  she  is  only  fourteen  when 
Rhodes  forsakes  her  Athenian  alliance  and  sides  with  Sparta, 
Balaustion  alone  remains  loyal  to  Athens.      ^er  passionate 
pleadings  for,  "Athens,  the  light  and  life  of  the  whole  world, 
city  of  the  fasts  and  feasts,  the  sacred  grove,  and  tragic 
triad  of  imjnortal  fames:  Aeschulos,  Sophocles,  and  Euripades," 
move  her  kinsfolk  and  friends,  and  they  set  sail  for  Athens. 
A  gale  drives  them  far  off  their  course,  ahead  is  Syracuse, 
enemy  of  Athens,  behind  a  pirate  ship.      But  when  the  Syra- 
cusians  hear  that  the  girl-leader  of  the  party  can  recite 

Ibid.  Balaustion's  Adventure.     P.  604. 
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Euripides  they  welcome  them  eagerly,  and  conduct  her  in  triumph 
to  the  temple  of  Heracles,  from  the  steps  of  which  she  recites 
Euripides'  latest  play,  Alkestis  to  the  gathered  city.  "Thus" 
says  Brooke,  "The  mis-en-scene  in  which  she  is  placed  exalts 
her  into  a  heroine,  and  adds  to  her  the  light,  color,  and 
harmony  of  Greek  romance,"      A  young  Sicilian,  who  had  joined 
her  company  at  Rhodes,  listens  to  her,  falls  in  love  with  her, 
and  marries  her.      At  last  they  reach  Athens,  and  together 
visit  the  great  Euripides  whose  play  has  saved  them.  Months 
later,  in  Athens,  Ealaustion  tells  the  story  to  four  of  her  girl 
friends  one  afternoon,  and  recites  to  them  the  Alkestis ,  adding 
her  own  vivid  comments  to  the  play  and  even  venturing  another 
version  of  it  of  her  own  inventing. 

Balaustion  is  thoroughly  Greek  in  her  capacl'ty  for 
culture  and  education.      She  is  highly  Intelligent:  her  keen 
and  delice.te  criticism  of  the  Alkestis,  her  friendship  with 
Euripides,  her  remodeling  of  the  Alkestis  into  a  new  play,  all 
prove  this.      The  artistic  impulse  that  urges  her  to  express 
herself  through  her  recitations  of  the  great  plays,  to  study 
the  Alkestis  so  carefully,  and  to  mould  a  new  one,  and  her 
passionate  love  of  the  beautiful  were  here  by  right  of  her  Greek 
birth.      She  had  breathed  them  in  with  the  air  of  Greece. 

The  Balaustion  we  meet  in  Arlstophane 's  Apology  is 
older,  more  womanly,  sadder.      The  young  girl,  brilliant  though 
she  was,  had  not  known  the  deepest  sorrows  of  life.      How  could 
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she  with  it  all  before  her?      But  here  she  and  her  husband 
are  fleeing  from  Athens,  for  Athens  the  beautiful  city  she 
had  loved  for  her  whole  life  with  an  ideal  love  is  in  slavery 
and  ignoble  degradation  with  its  glory  all  departed.  To 
Ealaustion's  fine  nature,  loving  all  things  high  and  beautiful 
and  truE nothing  could  be  worse  than  such  a  fate.      Death  for 
Athens  she  could  have  endured,  but  it  should  have  been  a  noble 
death,  as  by  fire  or  as  by  sinking  like  Atlantis,  into  the 
sea.       But  Athens,  city  of  Aeschulos  and  Euripides,  to  sink 
to  such  utter  ruin  of  spirit--Ealaustion 's  passion  of  grief 
overwhelms  her  for  a  day.  Then, 

"Quieted  out  of  weakness  into  strength 

From  the  mere  outside  anguish  and  contempt. 

Slowly  a  justice  centered  in  a  doom 

Reveals  itself." 
The  Athenians  have  brought  the  ruin  on  themselves;  they  are  the 
dead;  the  noble  dead  of  Athens  are  the  truly  living  now.  The 
tragedy  of  Athens  is  deeper  than  any  drawn  by  "The  Three,"  and 
its  purpose,  like  theirs,  shall  be  to  awaken  feelings  of  pity, 
terror,  and  awe: 

"What  else  in  life  seem  piteous  more 

After  such  pity,  or  prove  terrible 

Beside  such  terror?" 
She  muses  over  the  past,  recalls  word  by  word  her  all-night 
talk  with  Aristophanes  when  the  poet  defended  the  comedy.  Athens, 
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as  it  was  then,  a  city  of  drunken,  tinsel-deckecl  revellers  rises 
before  her.  But  when  the  boat  sights  Rhodes  her  thoughts  are  on 
the  heights  with  Euripides. 

The  Greek  love  of  Nature  appears  not  only  again  in 
Balaustion,  who,  even  in  her  grief,  notices  the  beauty  of  the 
changing  ocean,  but  also  in  Aristophanes  who  in  spite  of  his 
coarseness  has  an  equiifsite  feeling  for  natural  beauty.       In  the 
Song  of  Thamuris  that  he  sings  for  Balaustion,  Aristophanes  gives 
fullest  expression  to  his  love  of  Nature.      i^e  describes  an 
autumn  morning: 

"Hill,  dale,  and  that  rough  wildwood  interspersed 
Compounding  these  to  one  consummate  strain." 
The  Greek  animism  that  gave  earth,  trees,  and  plants  a  near-human 
personality  and  life  is  there  too.      Life  throbs  on  every  side  till- 

"Had  the  rooted  plant  aspired  to  range 
With  the  snakes*  license,  while  the  insect  yearned 
To  glow  fixed  as  the  flower  it  were  not  strange--" 
Not  Thamuris '  journey,  but  the  mysterious  beauty  of  Nature  is 
the  theme  of  the  song. 

The  minute  descriptions  of  Athenian  life  give  another 
Greek  accent  to  the  poem.      Now  Balaustion,  now  Aristophanes, 
stops  to  describe  a  scene  from  Greek  life. 

Taken  together  the  two  poems  Balaustion 's  Adventure 
|j)  and  Aristophane 's  Apology  form  a  picture  of  Greek  life  and  thought 

from  the  time  of  Sophocles,  through  "the  passage  of  dramatic 
Poetry  from  Sophocles  to  Euripides,"  and  on  to  Aristophanes'  day 
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when  Athens'  greatness  was  fast  waning  to  complete  decay  and  ruin. 

The  poem  Cleon  continues  the  history  from  a  different 
angle.      A  subtler  decadence  is  pictured  here;  not  the  headlong 
moral  ruin  "of  the  viler  sort"  that  Balaustion  leaves  behind  her 
in  Athens,  but  spiritual  exhaustion,  the  "Fin  de  Siecle"  state 
of  mind  that  sees  nothing  more  to  live  for,  because  everything 
worth  doing  has  already  been  done.      Greek  culture  had  refined 
itself  away  until  its  strength  and  life  were  gone.      Cleon,  like 
Balaustion,  is  the  perfect  product  of  jfchis  environment,  but 
what  a  contrast.'     "She  was  active,  stirring,  all  fire — could 
not  rest— could  not  tire,"  has  nothing  left  to  live  for  but 

"Joy"*  ^i^^  with  his  limited  capacity  he  cannot  have  his  fill  of 
that. 

With  the  resources  of  his  life  so  completely  exhausted 
it  is  only  natural  that  Cleon  longs  for  a  life  after  death.  The 
question  of  immortality  interested  both  the  Greek  and  the  Hebrew 
races,    (as  it  has  since  interested  several  other  races.') 
Though  Browning  touches  on  it  in  almost  every  one  of  his  Hebrew 
Poems this  is  the  only  one  of  his  Greek  poems  in  which  it  is 
seriously  Introduced.      Though  some  critics  doubtless  would  object 
to  the  poem  being  interpreted  as  a  comparison  of  the  results 
of  the  Hellenic  and  the  Hebraic-Christian  view  of  immortality, 
yet  Browning's  heading  "As  certain  also  of  your  own  poets  have 
said,"  must  have  had  some  significance  or  he  would  not  have  put 
it  there.      At  any  rate  it  is  a  vivid  presentation  of  one  man's 
sense  of  the  vanity  of  the  present  life  without  a  future  life, 

*  I  find  only  one  poem,  Fi Hippo  Baldinucci,  of  those  I  treated 
in  which  it  is  not  mentioned. 
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and  of  hope  In  immortality  without  the  basis  of  revelation 
and  faith. 

Cleon  was  indeed  devoted  to  the  Hellenistic  ideal  of 
pBpfection,      But  Socrates'  analysis,  "The  happiest  man  is  he 
who  most  feels  that  he  is  perfecting  himself,"  fails  when 
applied  to  Cleon.      After  years  of  work,  according  to  his  own 
estimation,  Cleon  has  as  nearly  reached  perfection,  full- 
rounded  symmetry,  as  mortal  can.    Yet  he  is  bitterly  unhappy. 
That  perfection  is  only  a  mockery  to  him  if  death  is  to  end  it. 

The  phase  of  Greek  life  Browning  presents  in  Cleon 
is  one  untouched  by  the  many  other  authors  who  have  written 
poems  on  Greek  subjects.      Decadance   (and  most  of  all  of  such  a 
marvellous  culture  as  was  the  Greek),  is  always  a  depressing, 
unattractive  theme,  but  Browning  "saw  life  steadily  and  saw 
it  whole."      His  contribution  to  revitalizing  the  history  of 
Greece  is  thus  not  only  more  true  to  the  external  facts  and  to 
the  Greek  spirit  than  any  other  modern  author,  but  also  more 
complete 


PART  THREE 


THE  ITALIAN  RACE  IN  BROWNING 


The  Italian  Race  in  Browning's  Poetry 


When  we  remember  that  fifteen  years  of  Browning's 
life   (^nd  those  the  central  part  of  his  life),  were  spent  in 

Italy  it  is  only  natural  to  look  for  traces  of  Italian  in- 
fluence in  his  poems.      Nor  shall  we  need  a  lengthy  search  to 
discover  exceeding  abundance  of  such  influence.       Italian  Art 
of  the  Renaissance  Period  fairly  outweighed  Greek  Art  in  its 
attraction  for  Browning.      Both  the  spiritual  and  the  aesthetic 
side  of  the  Renaissance  appealed  to  him.      But  Present-day 
Italy,  its  people  with  their  longing  for  political  freedom, 
its  landscapes  grave  and  gay,  finds  an  almost  equally  prominent 
place  in  his  poems. 

His  sympathy  was,  indeed,  greater  with  the  Italian 
temperament  and  mind  than  with  the  English,  one  might  think. 
Of  Browning's  distinct  characters,  his  company  of  men  and 
women  that  he  has  created,  Fra  Lippo  Lippi,  the  Bishop,  the 
Italian  Patriot,  Pippa,  Pictor  Ignotie,  Pompilia,  Caponsacchi, 
the  Pope,  Franceschini,  and  a  score  of  others  are  Italian,  while 
the  English— where  are  they?        Evelyn  Hope  and— (long  be  the 
dash  that  separates  them.'),  Ned  Bratts  and  his  wife.'  Italy 
was  the  land  of  his  first  choice,  not  only  for  his  home,  but 
also  for  his  characters — if  such  a  choice  could  be  ascribed  to 
Browning's  versatile  genius. 

Browning  began  his  studies  of  phases  and  periods  of 
art  with  Greek  Art  in  Balaustion's  Adventure;  we  see  its  decadence 
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In  Aristophanes '  Apology  and  Cleon,  Its  renaissance,  this  time 
as  Italian  Art  in  Fra  Lippo  Llppl.      The  love  of  pure  beauty 
we  see  in  Fra  Lippo  Llppl  warring  against  his  ascetic  environ- 
ment. 

"Your  business  is  to  paint  the  souls  of  men- 
Give  us  no  more  of  body  than  shows  soul.'"  commands 
the  stern  old  Prior  of  Llppl.      Llppl  Is  silent,  but  in  his 
heart  he  thinks  — 

"If  you  get  simple  beauty  and  naught  else. 
You  get  about  the  best  thing  God  Invents." 
The  Renaissance  delight  in  the  change  and  mystery  of  tl  is 
present  life  is  strong  in  Llppl. 

"The  beauty  and  the  wonder  and  the  power. 
The  shapes  of  things,  their  colors,  lights  and  shades. 
Changes,  surprises, — and  God  made  it  all.'"  he  exclaims. 
The  "Weltschmerz"  and  languor  of  Cleon  are  not  for  Fra  Llppl. 
Life  burns  strong  and  new  in  him. 

"This  world's  no  blot  for  us. 
Nor  blank;  it  means  Intense  and  means  good: 
To  find  its  meaning  is  my  meat  and  drink."— such  is 
Llppl 's  philosophy  of  life.      The  new  Humanism  has  gripped  him. 
People  are  his  never-falling  delight;  he  has  learned  to  study 
the  characters,  faces  and  minds  of  men.      Nowhere  but  in 
Renaissance  Italy  could  such  a  man  as  Llppl  have  been  produced. 
Browning's  own  vigorous,  youthful,  intensely-alive  spirit  de- 
lighted in  this  spirit  of  the  Renaissance. 


Ibid.     Fra  Lippo  Llppl      P.  344,  345 
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But  though  Browning  delighted  in  the  sparkling,  joyous, 
colorful  side  of  the  Renaissance,  the  deeper  spiritual  side  did 
not  escape  him.      In  Old  Pictures  in  Florence  he  analyzes  the 
difference  between  Greek  and  ■'^talian  Arto      The  subject  of 
Greek  art-oculpture  and  painting  was  finite,      Greek  art  ran  and 
reached  that  goal,  and  then,  having  come  to  perfection,  perished. 
Theirs  was  for  time,  the  Ttalian  with  its  infinite  grasp,  is  for 
eternity.      Giotto,  the  -'•talian  master,  of  the  unfinished  bell 
tower  speaks.      His  unfinished  tower  does  not  mean  failure  to 
him,  though  his  time  on  earth  was  gone  before  he  could  complete 
it.      Better  to  attempt  it  anyhow.      His  supreme  confidence  in 
an  eternity  "to  affirm  the  conceptions  of  the  hour"  he  voices  in— 

"They  are  perfect— how  else?    They  shall  never  change: 
We  are  faulty — why  not?    we  have  time  in  store." 
It  is  the  glory  of  the  imperfect  that  he  sings.      The  Medieval 
feeling  of  "other-worldliness"  under  the  Renaissance  sunshine 
blossoms  into  a  grand  motive  power  for  this  present  life:  attempt 
the  infinite;  you  will  have  eternity  to  complete  it  in.  Such 
is  Giotto's  philosophy  of  life. 

The  pain  that  conscious  lack  of  motive  higher  than 
physical  pei fection  brings.  Browning  shows  us  in  Andrea  del  Sarto. 
Andrea,  "The  Faultless  Painter",  can  draw  figures  as  perfect  as 
any  of  the  Greek  statues,  but  he  is  not  happy  for  he  knows 
something  better.      He  has  seen  the  inspired  work  of  the  Masters, 
Agnolo,  and  Rafael,  and  Vasari.      The  "soul"  of  another's  picture 


Old  Pictures  in  Florence.     P.  177.  Ibid 
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he  can  detect  unerringly,  but,  alas,  he  cannot  paint  it  in  his 
own.      His  mechanical  skill  mocks  him  with  its  insufficiency. 
His  fellow-painters  know  a  higher  success  in  apparent  failure 
than  he  in  his  "soulless  perfection."      In  these  famous  words 
he  cries-- 

"Ah,  but  a  man's  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp. 
Or  what*s  a  heaven  for?" 
His  suffering  is  because  he  is  by  nature  a  true  child  of  the 
Renaissance,  loving  light  and  fire  and  beauty.      He  feels  in 
himself  the  capacity  for  living  a  "golden  life."      But  his 
wife 's  lack  of  sympathy,  her  selfishness  and  sin  have  been  his 
ruin.      His  youth,  hope,  and  art  are  all  toned  down  to  "a 
twilight  piece,  silver-gray,  placid,  and  perfect."      Yet  he 
realizes  with  fatal  clearness  that  he  chose  his  own  fate. 
His  beauty-loving  nature  still  feasts  on  the  soullessly  perfect 
beauty  of  his  wife.      If  she  only  could  have  had  a  mind  and 
soul  to  match  her  unbelievably  beautiful  face — to  what  might  he 
not  have  risen.' 

Another  of  Browning's  men  who  lived  with  the  Renaissance 
all  about  him  yet  did  not  rise  on  its  tide  of  creative  inspiration 
is  "The  Unknown  Painter".      ^e  lived  in  Florence,  opportunity 
and  genius  were  his-~yes,  and  ambition.      Renaissance  life  with 
its  thousand  changes,  its  color  and  harmony  were  as  fascinating 
to  him  as  to  Fra  Lippo  Lippl.      Why  then,  did  he  not  take  his 
place  among  the  masters?      A  subtler  chanin  held  him  from  self- 
realization  than  bound  Lippi  or  Andrea  del  Sarto.      Like  Cleon, 


Ibid.    Andrea  del  Sarto.       P.  546 


his  culture  had  gone  too  far;  his  nature  had  become  too  sensitive 
for  robust  life.      Vigorous,  pulsating  life  seems  vulgar  to 
the  over-refined,  and  from  rude  criticism  and  the  thought  that 
his  pictures  might  be  bought  by  common  rich  men  his  super- 
sensitive nature  shrank  with  horror.      The  cloister  door  was 
still  open  for  those  who  wished  shelter  from  the  world.  There 
he  found  a  retreat  in  painting  "eternal  aisles  with  the  seme 
series.  Virgin,  Babe,  and  Saint."      Browning's  contrast  is 
impressive:  the  vivid,  hurrying,  purposeful  Italian  life  outside, 
and  the  still,  twilight,  purposeless  convent  life.      After  the 
narrowness  and  chill  of  Monasticism  the  life-abundant  of  the 
Renaissance  had  come  to. Italy,  yet  "Pictor  Ignotis"  will  have 
darkness  rather  than  light. 

As  is  usual  with  Browning,  he  blends  historical  accuracy 
with  imagination  to  give  us  scenes  from  Italian  life  that  are 
as  clear-cut  as  any  Manzoni  has  written. 

Blind  to  the  highest  spiritual  side  of  the  Renaissance 
the  Bishop  (in  The  Bishop  Orders  his  Tomb  at  Saint  Praxed's 
Church ) ,  is  perhaps  the  most  keenly  sensitive  to  the  aesthetic 
beauties  of  the  New  Learning.      Ruskin  calls  the  Poem  "The 
best  picture  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  that  has  ever  been  written. 
It  is  assuredly  a  wide  picture.      Epicurean  love  of  fine  stones, 
choice  Latin  of  the  purest  classical  style,   strong,  thick  incense 
smoke --in  short,  of  sensuous  beauty  of  every  kind.       Beyond  and 
above  this  he  cannot  go  even  as  death  draws  near.    Yet  this  is 
the  highest  side  of  his  nature.      Linked  with  it  is  contemptible 
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smallness:  petty  envy  and  vindictiveness  and  corruptior.  The 
evils  that  ate  away  the  strength  of  the  Renaissance  impulse, 
already  are  blossomed  in  his  life. 

Browning's  use  of  color  here  is  paralleled  in  few 
of  his  other  poems.      The  dying  Bishop  gloats  over  the  rich 
colors  of  the  stones  for  his  monument.      There  is  to  be  "peach- 
blossom  marble,  the  rare,  the  ripe,  as  fresh  as  poured  wine, 
rosy  and  flawless,"  a  lump  of  lapis  lazuli,  blue  as  a  vein  of 
the  Madonna's  breast,  a  slab  of  antique  black  basalt  stone, 
jasper--"one  block,  pure  green  as  a  pistachip-nut , "  and  "new- 
found agate  urns  as  fresh  as  day,"  while  across  the  aisle  his 
enemy.  Old  Gandolf,  with  his  "paltry  onion-stone"  will  envy 
him.      He  gives  minute  directions  for  his  epitaph.       It  must  be 
in,  "Choice  Latin,  picked  phrase,  Tully's  every  word, 

"No  gaudy  ware  like  Gandolf 's  second  line. 
Marble's  language,  Latin  pure,  discreet." 
He  thinks  of  how  he  shall  lie  through  centuries-- 

"And  hear  the  blessed  mutter  of  the  mass. 
And  feel  the  steady  candle-flame,  and  taste 
Good  strong  thick  stupefying  incense  smoke.'" 
Religion  for  him  is  sensual  only.      He  delights  in  its 
aesthetic  value. 

His  hatred  for  "Old  Gandolf"  dates  from  the  time  when 
they  Vt/ere  rivals  for  a  beautiful  woman's   affection.      He  won  it, 
and  her  dark  reproachful  eyes  eat  yet  at  his  heart.      Put  his 

Ibid.     Bishop  Orders  his  Tomb.     P.  584,  349 
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last  thought  is  of  that  ancient  victory,  and  of  the  place  in 
the  church  from  which  he  "May  watch  at  leisure  if  he  leers-- 
"Old  Gandolf--at  me,   from  his  onion-stone. 
As  still  he  envied  me,  so  fair  she  was.'" 

But  though  the  literature  of  Italy  engaged  Browning 
far  more  than  that  of  his  native  England,   it  is  Italy  the  land 
that  absorbs  him  most.       Italian  cities  with  their  swarming 
people,  country  hamlets  in  the  Appennines,  the  Roman  Campagna, 
a  lonely  villa  perched  on  the  cliffs  beside  the  blue  Mediterran- 
ean, dim  convents  just  outside  Florence --where  can  we  find  another 
English-speaking  author  who  has  drawn  them  all  so  lovingly  and  well 

Apart  from  the  dry  humor  in  Up  at  a  Villa -Down  in  the 
City  it  is  en  unforgetable  description  of  Italian  country  and 
city  life.      In  the  country:  "brown  ploughed  land,  hills  over- 
smoked by  the  faint  gray  olive  trees,  while  mid  the  short  sharp 
emerald  wheat,  the  wild  tulip  blows  out  its  greet  red  bell, 
like  a  thin  clear  bubble  of  blood,"      In  the  city  square  there 
are  "houses  with  green  shutters"  and  gay  shops  beneath,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  square  splashes  a  cheerful  fountain.  There 
is  the  blessed  noise  of  church  bells,  a  travelling  doctor  comes 
by,  and  then  a  Lenten  procession  with  a  drum  and  fife.  Here 
are  the  two  most  opposite  phases  of  Italian  life.  "Astonishing 
pieces  of  intimate,   joyful  observation  of  scenery,"  Stopford 
Brooke  calls  this  and  the  next  poem,  The  Englishman  in  Italy. 

Ibid.     Up  at  a  Villa--Down  in  the  City.     P.  174 

The  Poetry  of  Robert  Browning. -Stopford  Brooke.     P.  84. 

Thomas  Y,  Crowe 11  and  Company. 
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The  Englishman,  whom  we  may  well  imagine  Browning 
himself,  is  stopping  in  a  tiny  seaside  hamlet  where  live  fisher- 
men and  vineyard  keepers.      The  strange  fruits  and  flowers  and 
vegetables  all  interest  him.      He  names  them  over  to  the  little 
village  girl  who  has  crept  close  to  him  during  a  thunder  shower, 
partly  to  amuse  her,  and  partly  to  delight  himself  with  his 
memories  of  the  strange,  fascinating  life  of  the  town.  Then 
he  tells  her  of  the  ride  he  and  her  brother  took  on  muleback 
to  the  top  of  the  mountain  range,  where  they  could  look  out  over 
the  Appennines  and  the  sea.      Suddenly  the  rain  is  over,  the 
sun  breaks  out,  and  the  EngllshJiian  calls  the  child  to  come  and  see 
a  gypsy  tinker  that  has  arrived  and  is  setting  up  his  bellows 
and  forge  under  the  wall  across  the  way.      •'■hen  he  rem.embers 
the  preparations  for  the  Feast  of  the  Rosary's  Virgin  that 
are  going  on  at  the  cburch,  and  urfees  her  to  come  with  him 
to  see  the  decorations.      There  will  be  red  and  blue  paper 
streamers  from  each  pillar,  all  the  roof  a-wave  with  ribbons, 
"each  altar  ablaze  with  long  tapers,"  but  the  masterpiece  is 
to  be  the  scaffold  rigged  to  hold  the  band.      Follows  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  procession  that  tomorrow  will  wind  across  the 
plain.      It  is  present-day,  humble  Italian  life  we  see  here, 
realistic  to  the  smallest  detail:  the  snails  "tempted  out  by 
this  first  rainy  weather"  and  "the  silver-gray  fume-weed  that 
clings  to  the  path,"  yet  it  is  glorified  realism;  there  is  a 
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dash  of  Idealism  with  it: 

"The  birds*  quiet  singing,  that  tells  us 

What  life  is,  so  clear 

The  secret  they  sang  to  Ulysses 

When,  ages  ago. 

He  heard  and  he  knew  this  life's  seci'et." 

But  it  is  in  De  Gus t ibus  that  Browning  gives  his 
personal  expression  of  love  for  Italy,  and  the  scene  in  ^taly 
that  he  "loves  best  in  the  world."      It  is  of  a  castle, 
"precipice-encircled,  in  the  gash  of  the  wind-grieved  Appennine. 
One  sharp  cypress,  red-rusted,  ripe  fruit- 'o 'ercrusted, "  stands 
sentinel  "to  guard  the  sands  to  the  water's  edge."  Below 
expands  the"  unbroken  blue  of  the  sea.      A  barefoot  girl  is 
tumbling  down  a  pile  of  green-flesh  melons  on  the  pavement  by 
the  gate.      The  picture  alone  without  Browning's  words  carries 
with  it  conviction  of  reality.      It  never  could  be  an  invented 
scene.      The  words  in  which  he  voices  his  love  for  Italy 
are  classic: 

"Open  my  heart  and  you  will  see 

Graved  inside  of  it,    'Italy, ' 

Such  lovers  old  are  I  and  she: 

So  it  always  was,  so  shall  ever  be.'" 

We  have  seen  that  Browning's  fondness  for  crude,  bright 
color  was  Hebraic.     In  his  descriptions  of  Italian  landscape  we 


The  Englishman  in  Italy.  P.  261  Ibid. 
De  Gust ibus.  P.   178,  179.  Ibid. 
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meet  this  same  love  of  brilliant  color  but  with  a  new  element 
added.      Here  we  have  tints,  opalescent  effects  reminiscent  of 
Shelley,  fine  graduations.      Stopford  Brooke  analyzes  it  thus: 
'^Browning's  love  of  these  colors  arose  from  his  having  lived 
so  long  in  Italy  where  the  color  at  dawn  and  sunset  is  more  deep, 
delicate,  and  various  than  it  is  in  our  land."  (England) 

The  Roman  Campagna  fascinated  him  as  it  had  such  a 
different  man  as  Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hippo,  centuries  before. 

its 

The  contrast  between  the  past  ,and  its  present  is  the  setting  of 
Love  Among  the  Ruins,  where  we  see  it  at  dusk  in  its  utter 
desolation.      Browning's  description  of  it  is  a  deliberate  one, 
however,  in  Two  in  the  Campagna.      Here  the  atmosphere  is  of 
blue  sky  and  dazzling  sunshine  and  cheer. 

"The  champaign  with  its  endless  fleece 

^f  feathery  grasses  everywhere.' 

Silence  and  passion,  joy  and  peace. 

And  the  everlasting  wash  of  air-- 

Rome's  ghost  since  her  decease." 
As  Brooke  has  again  expressed  it  Browning  has  caught  "That 
peculiar  tint  either  of  labyrinthine  or  of  tragic  sentiment 
which  belongs  to  Italy." 

The  social  life  of  Italy,  whether  in  the  sixteenth  or 
the  nineteenth  century,  always  interested  Browning  keenly. 
Critics  sometimes  lose  sight  of  this,  however,  because  of  Mrs. 

The  Poetry  of  Robert  Browning.  Stopford  Brooke.  P.  76 
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Browning's  more  passionate  championing  of  Italy,  Old 
forgotten  Italian  stories  of  long-past  wrongs  and  sufferings 
and  adventures  were  always  a  treasure -mine  to  Browning.  There 
is  the  poem  Cencia.ja,  a  vivid  supplement  to  a  stormy  bit  of 
Italian  history  of  which  Shelley  had  written.       But  The  Ring 
and  the  Book  is  the  most  famous  example.      It  is  fitting  that 
The  Rinp;  and  the  Book, generally  acknowledged  to  be  Browning's 
greatest  work,  should  have  so  much  of  Italy  in  it,  for  -^taly 
was  the  land  of  his  choice.      Pippa  Passes  also,  among  the  best 
known  of  his  shorter  poems,  is  as  Italian  in  its  setting  and 
characters  as  The  Rin^  and  The  Book. 

The  Italian  in  England  is  Browning's  strongest 
expression  of  sym.pathy  with  the  cause  of  Italian  liberty,  ^et 
it  is  impresonal;  the  story  of  an  exiled  Italian  patriot  tells 
of  his  work  for  "Italy,  our  mother,"  and  of  the  brave  woman  who 
helped  him  when  everything  seemed  lost.      The  woman  is  serene, 
noble,  heroic;  a  worthy  type  of  Italy. 

"Her  face 
In  its  calm  simplicity  of  grace, 
Our  Italy's  own  attitude." 
Now  as  the  man  looks  back  over  his  hazardous  life  all  for  which 
he  worked,  seems  lost.      The  land  after  its  vain  struggle  for 
freedom  "seems  sinking  to  its  rest."        Yet  the  memory  of  that 
simple  woman,  forever  personifying  in  his  thought  the  spirit 
of  Italy,  Cheers  him. 

Ibid.     The  Italian  in  England.       P.  259 
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Contrastingly  direct  is  Browning's  prophecy  of  Italy's 
final  victory  in  the  last  five  stanzas  of  Old  Pictures  In 
Florence «  When  that  day  of  complete  Italian  freedom  comes, 

Art  will  return  to  Italy  with  Freedom,  and  Giotto's  incompleted 
Campanile  will  be  finished  at  last — 

''Completing  Florence,  as  Florence  Italy." 


Ihid.     Old  Pictures  in  Florence,      P.  178 


CONCLDSION 


CONCLUSION 


There  is  a  broadness  in  Browning's  outlook  on  life 
that  is  eminently  satisfying.      An  eclectic  system,  whether 
it  be  of  philosophy  or  no,  is  supposedly  weakening,  yet 
weakness  is  the  last  word  anyone  would  apply  to  Browning, 
He  had  the  rare  ability  of  taking  the  vital  good  from  each 
of  the  races  he  most  admired:  his  sense  of  ever-victorious 
righteousness  was  Hebrew,  his  love  for  inner  and  outer  harmony 
was  Greek,  and  his  feeling  for  aesthetic  and  spiritual  beauty 
and  ideals  was  Italian. 


COMPREHENSIVE  SUMMARY 
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COMPREHENSIVE  SU^'IARY 

Although  Browning  has  the  widest  racial  sympathies  of 
any  modern  English  poet,  we  may  limit  his  chief  Interest  to 
three  groups,  the  Hebrew,  the  Greek  and  the  Italian.      The  fact 
that  he  should  be  attracted  to  both  Greek  and  Hebrew  who  are 
usually  considered  direct  opposltes  in  their  way  of  thinking  is 
especially  worthy  of  note. 

His  studies  of  the  Hebrew  race  form  a  time-sequence  from 
the  early  days  of  establishing  the  kingdom  under  Saul  to  the 
Medieval  persecution  of  the  Jews,      In  Saul  we  see  the  Messianic 
hope  and  the  faith  in  the  love  of  God,      Ben  Karshook  is  an  old 
rabbi  of  the  highest,  sturdiest  type,  lover  of  truth,  scorner  of 
sham.      In  The  Epistle  of  Karshlsh  we  have  the  effect  of  the 
revelation  of  eternal  realities  on  the  simple,  devout  Lazarus, 
Years  later,  progress  of  the  revelation  of  this   same  truth  of 
Christianity  is  the  last  thought  of  the  beloved  Apostle  John, 
Centuries  later,  Fillppo  Baldlnuccl  tells  us  of  the  suffering 
of  the  outcast  Hebrew  race,  tormented  even  in  death  by  those 
who  call  themselves  Christians.      Again,  in  Holy  Cross  Day  we 
see  the  souls  of  tormented  Jews  laid  bare;  their  endless  suffering, 
perhaps--can  it  be?--because  of  their  rejection  of  the  Messiah, 
If  so,  they  have  suffered;  now  they  will  appeal  to  the  Righteous 
Judge  of  all.      The  heights  of  faith  to  which  a  Jewish  mind  could 
rise.  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra  shows  as  he  unrolls  for  us  his  philosophy 
of  life. 
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Browning's  studies  of  Greek  life  also  fall  into  tiine- 
sequence.      The  strong  primitive  faith  of  the  Greek  in  the 
eternal  justice  of  the  Gods  is  voiced  in  Artemis  Prologizes. 
The  early  patriotism  fresh  and  burning  is  personified  in 
Pheidippides ,  the  hero  runner  of  Marathon,  and  in  Fchetlos,  the 
unknown  plowman,      Balaustion  in  "her  love  for  inner  and  outer 
harmony,  intelligence,  splendid  originality  and  love  of  the 
beautiful"  is  the  crowning  product  of  Greek  culture.      As  disaster 
and  ruin  come,  to  Athens  Balaustion  realizes  sadly  that  "the 
glory  has  departed,";  the  tragedy  of  Athens'  moral  decay  is 
final,  and  sadder  than  any  drawn  by  "The  Three."      Cleon  is  the 
perfect  product  of  the  age  of  decadence;  satiated  by  his 
life's  achievementshe  counts  it  all  -vanity  if  this  life  is  to 
end  it  all.      Thus  Greek  culture  with  no  certain  hope  of  an 
eternity  in  which  to  work  and  enjoy  sinks  into  decay  and  despair. 

Browning's  many  years  of  residence  in  Italy  would  lead 
us  to  expect  an  Italian  trend  to  his  poetry.      We  find,  indeed, 
that  his  sympathy  was  greater  with  the  Italian  temperament  than 
it  was  with  the  English.       It  is  Italy,  not  England,  from  which 
he  makes  his  first  choice  of  characters. 

The  interest  that  he  manifested  in  Greek  Art  is 
intensified  in  his  studies  of  Italian  Art  as  it  reached  its  triumph 
in  the  Renaissance,      There  is  Era  Lippo  Lippi,  true  to  his 
innate  love  of  pure  beauty;  there  are  the  painters  of  the  Immortal 
old  pictures  in  Florence,  struggling  to  paint  perfectly  not  the 


bodies  of  men  as  did  the  Greeks,  but  the  souls  of  men,  failing 
yet  secure  in  the  thought  of  an  eternity  in  which  to  complete 
their  work.      As  a  dark  contrast  there  is  Andrea  del  Sarto,  the 
faultless  but  soulless  painter,  realizing  his  lack,  yet  too  weak 
to  overcome  it.      Even  darker  is  the  shade  of  the  Unknown 
Painter  who  weakly  abandoned  the  struggle  of  life  and  withdrew 
to  the  cloistered  shelter  of  the  monastary.      The  darkest  of  all 
is  the  Bishop,  keenly  sensitive  to  the  aesthetic  beauties  of 
the  Renaissance,  true  lover  of  beautiful  stones  and  fine  Latin, 
yet  entirely  blind  to  the  highest  spiritual  side  of  the 
Renaissance,  one  of  the  most  sensuous  old  Pagans  that  ever  lived. 

But  Browning  loved  the  land  of  -'■taly  as   vie  11  as  the 
art  of  Italy.       Italian  life  in  city  and  country — where  are 
they  more  vividly  drawn  and  contrasted  than  in  Up  at  a  Villa-- 
Down  in  the  City?      The  Italian  hamlet  with  its  wealth  of 
color,  the  gray  old  castle  on  the  precipice  by  the  sea,  the 
Roman  Campagna,  dreaming  over  its  vanished  life — these  scenes 
and  many  more  were  dear  to  Browning. 

The  Italian  people  themselves  with  their  stormy 
history,  their  records  of  long  past  wrongs  and  sufferings,  their 
later  struggles  for  liberty  throng  through  Browning's  poems. 
And  their  future,  the  fulfillment  of  the  old  splendid  promise 
of  Italian  Art  Browning,  looking  ahead,  sees  made  real  on  the 
day  of  complete  Italian  freedom,      Giotto's  incompleted  tower, 
symbol  of  incompleted  Italy,  will  be  finished  at  last. 


Thus,  looking  back  over  the  whole  v;ay  we  have  come, 
we  see  Browning  taking  the  vital  good  from  each  of  the  races 
he  most  admired:     his  sense  of  ever-victorious  righteousness 
was  Hebrew,  his  love  of  inner  and  outer  harmony  was  Greek, 
and  his  feeling  for  aesthetic  and  spiritual  beauty  and  ideals 
was  Italian, 
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NOTE:      Owing  to  the  nature  of  my  subject  I  could  find 

no  other  books  that  ^ero  helpful.      This  scanty  list,  then 

represents  much  effort  to  find  suitable  reference  books. 

—  E.  C.  Peirce 
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